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FOREWORD 



In early 1965, the Center for Human Resource Research, under a 
contract with the United States Department of Labor, began the planning 
of longitudinal studies of the labor market experience of four subsets 
of the United States population: men 45-59 years of age, women 30-44 
years of age, and young men and women 14-24 years of age. The present 
volume is the initial report on the older group of men. 

Cost considerations dictated limiting the population covered; given 
that constraint, these four groups were selected for study because each 
faces special labor market problems that sire challenging to policy makers. 
In the case of the older male group, these problems are reflected in a 
tendency for unemployment, when it occurs, to be of longer-than-average 
duration; and in the fact that average annual incomes of males decline 
continuously with advancing age beyond the mid- forties. In the case of 
the older of the two groups of women, the special problems are those 
associated with re-entry into the labor force on the part of a great many 
married women after their children no longer require their continuous 
presence at home. For the young men and women, of course, the problems 
are those revolving around the process of occupational choice and include 
both the preparation for work and the frequently difficult period of 
accomodation to the labor market when formal schooling has been completed. 

While the more-or-less unique problems of each of the subject groups 
to some extent dictate separate orientations for the four studies, there 
is, nevertheless, a general conceptual framework and a general set of 
objectives common to all of them. Each of the four studies views the 
experience and behavior of individuals in the labor market as resulting 
from an interaction between the characteristics of the environment and 
a variety of demographic, econ omi c, social, and attitudinal characteristics 
of the individual. Each study seeks to identify those characteristics 
that appear to be most important in explaining variations in several 
important facets of labor mar ket experience: labor force participation, 

unemployment experience, and various types of labor mobility. From one 
point of view, the general objective of all of the studies might be 
defined as follows: to uncover the complex of economic, social, and 

psychological factors that are associated with successful adaptation by 
individuals to the labor market. Knowledge of this kind may be expected 
to make an important contribution to our understanding of the way in 
which labor markets operate and thus to be useful for the development 
and implementation of appropriate labor market policies. 

For each of the four population groups described above, a national 
probability sample of the noninstitutionalized civilian population has 
been drawn by the Bureau of the Census. Members of each sample will be 
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surveyed annually for a five-year period (for a total of six surveys per 
group) . The present volume reports the results of the initial interview 
survey of the men aged 45 to 59 j which was conducted in mid- 1966 . Initial 
s ur veys have been conducted for the other three groups } and each will be 
the subject of a report comparable to the present one. In addition, we 
contemplate reports on each of the follow-up surveys, a final report on 
each of the age- sex groups, and at least one major volume integrating 
the results of all of the studies. At the conclusion of the total project 
there will have been collected the most detailed and comprehensive set 
of work history and attitudinal data that has ever been accumulated for 
national samples of individuals. 

Both the overall study and the present report are the product of the 
joint effort of a great many persons, not all of whom are even known to 
us. The research staff of the Center has enjoyed the continuous expert 
and friendly collaboration of personnel of the Bureau of the Census, 
which, under a separate contract with the Department of labor, is respon- 
sible for developing the samples, conducting all of the interviews, 
processing the data, and preparing the tabulations we have requested. 

This division of function between the Census Bureau and our research 
staff has obviously necessitated very close liaison, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to report that the relationship between us has been more 
nearly like that between different sections of the same organization than 
that between two quite different organizations separated physically by 
about 400 miles. We are particularly indebted to Robert Pearl and Daniel 
Levine who have, in turn, served as Chief of the Demographic Surveys 
Division; to George Hall, Assistant Chief of the Division, who has worked 
with us continuously from the very inception of the project; and to Marie 
Argana, Richard Dodge, and Marvin Thompson, who either currently or at 
some time during the past two years have been intimately involved in and 
have made substantial contributions to the project. We wish also to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to Rex Pullin and his staff of the Field 
Division, who were responsible for the collection of the data; to the 
late Lillian Hofftaan and her staff of the Systems Division for editing 
and coding the interview schedules; and to Catherine Neafsey and her 
staff for the computer work. 

The advice end counsel of many persons in the Department of labor 
have been very helpful to us both in designing the study and in inter- 
preting its findings. Without in any way implicating them in whatever 
deficiencies may exist in this report, we wish to acknowledge especially 
the valuable help provided by Stuart Garf inkle and Jacob Shiffman, who, 
as our principal contacts in the Office of Manpower Research, have worked 
closely with us from the outset and have made numerous suggestions for 
improving a preliminary version of this report. 

It is very difficult indeed for the authors to isolate the specific 
contributions to this report of the other individual members of the 
Center r s staff. Ronald Schmidt, the most senior research assistant, has 
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played a very special role, the nature of which is perhaps best indicated 
by the fact that he has served as Acting Project Director during periods 
of the past two summers when the principal investigators were absent. 

The authors have enjoyed the full-time collaboration during the past 
slimmer of an able and dedicated group of graduate students all of whom 
have left their imprint on the final product by participating in a 
workshop that critically reviewed and discussed a preliminary version of 
each chapter. Harold Black, Elizabeth Bradner, Karl Egge, Andrew Kohen, 
Terry Paul, and Ronald Schmidt were members of this group. In addition, 
Mrs. Bradner and Messrs. Egge, Kohen, and Schmidt made such substantial 
contributions to the analysis and/or writing of particular chapters that 
their names are included, along with the principal author, in the prefatory 
footnote to the relevant chapter. Mr. Kohen served as editor of the 
entire volume, and thus had the task of synthesizing the comments made 
during the review of each chapter and doing battle with each author over 
wording in an attempt to standardize the style and format of the report. 
Betsy Schmidt's role in the production of the volume almost defies 
description. She has served as principal liaison between the authors 
and the research assistants, and between the editor and the secretarial 
staff, with an incredible combination of graciousness, good cheer, and 
efficiency. Rosa Maria Cormanick, Amalia Garcia, and Beth Spangler typed 
the several versions of text and tables. 



Inevitably in a long-term project, there are numerous persons who 
make substantial contributions in an early period who are no longer on 
the scene when the project is completed. Included in this category are 
Deanne Knapp, Kent Schwirian, and Thomas Ostrom who served as Research 
Associates; Jane Baird, Nancy Barth, Thrainn Eggertsson, Tamar Granot, 
George Kaitsa, Mansour Mansour, and Abigail Turner who were Research 
Assistants; and Carol Brainerd, Sanford Cohen, and Gertrude Bancroft 
McNally who consulted with the research staff on one or more occasions. 
To all of these, we express our thanks and the hope that they will find 
the product worthy of their efforts. 
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Chapter 1* 
INTRODUCTION 



This report is the prologue to an intensive study of the labor market 
experience and behavior over a five-year period of the cohort of United 
States males who were 45 to 59 years of age in mid 1966. The total study, 
based upon annual personal interviews with a national sample of this age 
cohort, is designed to describe and explain the labor force participation, 
employment status, and mobility of the group over time. The purpose of 
the present report is to analyze their statu?, at the time of the initial 
interview in mid 1966 , and to seek explanations for variations in current 
status on the basis of a large number of economic, social, and psycho- 
logical variables. In other words, this report describes where the men 
in this age category are in the labor market and explains how they got 
there. Future reports will examine and account for the changes that occur 
over the five years of the study. By the end of the fifth year, the 
oldest members of the cohort will be 64 years of age, the eve of normal 
retirement . 

Men between the ages of 45 and 64 constitute an intriguing group 
of subjects for a labor market study of this kind. For one thing, the 
extremely high rates of labor force participation that prevail among men 
25 through 44 begin to decline during the next decade of the life cycle, 
and even more perceptibly between the ages of 55 and 64, prior to the 
precipitous decline that occurs at age 65 and during the following several 
years. 1 The characteristics of the men who make these early withdrawals 
from the labor force, and the circumstances under which and processes 
whereby the withdrawals occur, are important topics of investigation. 

Of especial interest in this connection is the fact that a widening 



* This chapter was written by Herbert S. Pames. 

1 In 1966, labor force participation rates for men 25-34 and 
those 35-44 were 97 • 5 and 97 - 3 percent, respectively, as compared to 
95.3 percent for men between 45 and 54 years of age. For men 55-64, 
the rate was over 10 percentage points lower (84.5). Data for i 960 
show a more than l6-point drop between ages 64 and 65 (73*9 to 56.3 

percent) and a further decline of about 8 points between 65 and 66 years 
of age. 
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differential in the participation rates of white and black 2 men in 
this age category has appeared during the past two decades. In 1948, 
the rates for white and black men 45-54 stood at 95.9 and 94.7 percent, 
respectively. By 1966, a decline of 4 percentage points in the partici- 
pation rate of the blacks had occurred, while that of whites r ema ined 
virtually unchanged. The reasons for these trends invite study. 

Furthermore, even the large majority of the group who remain active 
members of the labor force are approaching retirement age, and are there- 
fore likely to be giving some thought to the decisions they must ultima- 
tely make about leaving the labor force and reorganizing their life 
styles. It may be expected that their attitudes toward retirement are 
a function of their economic status and their work experience, as well 
as of their sociological and psychological characteristics. Since 
orientation toward retirement is likely to be an important explanatory 
variable for actual labor market behavior as normal retirement age is 
approached, this study investigates the development and effects of re- 
tirement attitudes. 

A second important reason for studying the 45-59 year age group of 
male workers is that they tend to have special problems in the labor 
market. For example, although their unemployment rates axe no higher 
than those of younger men, they comprise a disproportionately large 
share of the long-term unemployed. Although it is commonly recognized 
that the re-employment prospects of members of this group, once they 
lose their Jobs, are more limited than for younger workers, little is 
known about why some of them are able to adapt successfully to labor 
market changes, while others are not. Education and skill level, of 
course, are known to be important factors in this context; but it is 
also known that not all of the poorly educated and unski li ed become or 
remain unemployed. There is need to explore such differences in adapta- 
t ion in terms of worker characteristics that have hitherto been largely 
ignored in large-scale samples of the national population. 



2 At the expense of some accuracy, we axe using the term ’’black” 
throughout this report instead of the more conventional ’’nonwhite,” 
because we feel that the latter term is both awkward and invidious. In 
official data on the United States labor force, ’’nonwhites” include 
such groups as Indians, Chinese, and Japanese as well as Negroes. How- 
ever, since Negroes constitute over 90 percent of the total "nonwhite” 
category, their characteristics are, by and large, the characteristics 
of the total, and it is generally understood that data on ’’ nonwhites’’ 
are descriptive of Negroes, but not, for example, of Chinese-Americans . 
Our data axe classified into the two color groups in the same way as 
the official data, but the interpretations that would in any case be 
drawn are made more explicit by referring in tables, as well as in the 
text, to all those who axe not Caucasion as ’’black.” 
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Research Design 



This report is based on data which are derived from personal inter- 
views with a probability sample of the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion of males in the United States who, in mid 1966, were 45 to 59 years 
of age. The s amp le was drawn by the Bureau of the Census from 235 areas 
of the country. These areas were the primary sampling units (PSU's) in 
the experimental Monthly Labor Survey that was conducted between early 
1964 and late 1966 by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 3 in order to provide statistically reliable estimates for 
black men and to permit a more confident analysis of differences in 
labor market experience between blacks and whites , the former were over- 
represented in the sample by a three-to-one ratio. The sample consists 
of 5,043 individuals, of whom 3,541 are white. Sample cases are weight- 
ed to reflect the different sampling ratios for whites and blacks and to 
adjust the sample observations to independent estimates of the civil i a n 
noninstitutional population for June, 1966 by color and by the three 
five-year age groups covered by the study. Both absolute figures and 
percentages presented in the tables of the report, therefore, relate to 
the total civilian noninstitutional population of males 45 to 59 years 
of age.^ 

As in any survey based upon a sample, the data are subject to sam- 
pling error, that is, variation attributable solely to the fact that 
they emerge from a sample rather than from a complete count of the pop- 
ulation. Because the probabilities of a g:.ven individual's appearing 
in the sample are known, it is possible to estimate the sampling error, 
at least roughly. Tables showing sampling errors, together with instruc 
tion for their use, appear in Appendix C. 



3 The Monthly Labor Survey (MIS) was designed to test a number 
of changes in the interview schedule for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) that had been proposed as a means of refining and improving cur- 
rent measures of the labor force, employment, and unemployment. After 
two and a half years of experimentation and pretesting, the CPS schedule 
was amended in January, 1967 > and the two samples were merged, enlarging 
the CPS sample to 52,500 households in 449 areas. The changes were rela 
tively minor, leaving the basic labor force concepts largely undisturb- 
ed. (See U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings and Monthly 
Report of the Labor Force , Vol. 13, No. 8, February, 19677 PP* 4-5.) 

4 For a more detailed description of the sampling procedure, see 
Appendix B. 
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The tables in this report have a number of characteristics that 
deserve some comment at this point. In a study of this kind, interest 
generally focuses on relative rather than absolute magnitudes, e.g., 
the proportions of white men and of black men who have a given charac- 
teristic, rather than their numbers. Accordingly, data in virtually all 
tables are presented in terms of percentages. In all cases, however > 
the base of each percentage is shown, so that its statistical reliabil- 
ity can be estimated. A reader interested in knowing an absolute mag- 
nitude can therefore readily estimate it by multiplying the relevant 
percentage by its base. 

In calculating percentage distributions, cases for which no informa- 
tion was obtained are excluded from the total. This amounts to assum- 
ing that those who did not respond to a particular question do not 
differ in any relevant respect from those who did, a reasonably safe 
assumption for most variables, especially when the number of no responses 
is small. 5 All percentage distributions, therefore, should add up to 
100 percent'; when they do not, it is because of rounding. It should be 
observed, however, that when absolute numbers do not add up to the in- 
dicated total, the difference is attributable (unless otherwise noted) 
to cases for which no information was obtained, as well as to rounding. 

Except for unemployment rates and labor force participation rates, 
percentages in all tables have been rounded to the nearest whole per- 
centage point. To record them to the nearest tenth would clutter up the 
tables unnecessarily and create the impression of a degree of accuracy 
that does not in fact exist. To be statistically significant, differ- 
ences in percentages in this study generally have to be at least several 
percentage points; thus, there is not much purpose in expressing percent- 
ages to the nearest tenth of a point. We have excepted unemployment 
rates and labor force participation rates from this general rule since 
the former are so low, the latter are so high, and the base of each is 
so large that their standard errors are quite small; hence very small 
differences may be significant. 

With rare exceptions, our tables involve at least three-way cross- 
classifications in which color is almost always one of the variables. 

Our purpose is generally to ascertain how an independent variable inter- 
acts with color to ” explain” some aspect of labor market behavior. For 



5 In Appendix D we present for each major variable in the study, 
the total number of persons in the relevant uni verse and the number and 
proportion of persons for whom no information was obtained. Nonresponse 
rates exceed 10 percent in only very few variables. In these cases, special 
analyses have been made to assess the likelihood of nonresponse bias, 
which, if suspected, has been taken into account in the interpretation. 

For example, see Chapter 6, p. 188. 
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example, are edcuational attainment and unemployment experience related 
in the same way for black men as for white men? Since we are much more 
interested in this type of question than in the relation between two 
variables for the total population irrespective of color, most of our 
tables omit the totals for blacks and whites combined. It might be 
mentioned that because of the overwhelming numerical importance of the 
whites, the distribution of the total population by any variable resem- 
bles very closely the distribution of the whites. Only in Chapter 2, 
where we describe certain basic demographic and economic characteristics 
of the entire age cohort are totals presented for the two color groups 
combined . 



Percentages are shown in all table cells no matter how small the 
base (and, thus, no matter how statistically unreliable the percentage 
may be). As a result, there are instances in which the data appear to 
show a relationship which almost certainly is not real.® In our inter- 
pretations, of course, we are mindful of sampling error and, as a rough 
rule of thumb we are inclined not to say anything about percentages 
based upon fewer than 50 sample cases, 7 for sampling error in such cases 
may be very high. For example, the standard error of a percentage in 
the neighborhood of 50 is about 10 percentage points when the base is 50 
sample cases ; for percentages near 5 or 95 j "the standard error is about 
4 percentage points. The reader who wishes to observe the same cautions 
in interpreting the tables should keep in mind that the "blx>wn up” popu- 
lation figure corresponding to 50 sample cases is approximately 200 
thousand for whites and about 50 thousands for blacks. 



As has been indicated, the survey on which the present report is 
based is the initial stage of a longitudinal study covering a five-year 
period. Five additional surveys of the same sample of men will be con- 
ducted in June of each year up through 1971* In these subsequent sur- 
veys, the first two of which have already been conducted, detailed in- 
formation on current labor force and employment status and on labor 
market experience and income during the preceding 12 months will be ob- 
tained. Thus, at the end of the five years, a complete work history for 



6 See, for example, Table 2.13 in Chapter 2. The data there 
imply that black men in professional and technical jobs are as likely 
to have a health problem that affects the kind or amount of work they 
can do as are blacks employed as laborers or service workers. 



7 This is not applied as an inflexible rule. For instance, 
analysis of the characteristics of the unemployed would not be possible 
if we followed the rule slavishly, since there are not as many as 50 
white men or 50 black men in the sample who were unemployed. 
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the period will have been accumulated, along with a record of changes in 
such other variables as health, number of dependents, and job attitudes, 
which are hypothesized to influence labor market behavior. 

A longitudinal population study has two essential characteristics. 
First, it involves measurement or description of one or more character- 
istics of the same group of individuals at two or more points in time .” 
Second, it involves analysis of relationships among the characteristics 
of these individuals at different times or of changes in one or more of 
their characteristics over time. 

It should be noted that whether a study is longitudinal is inde- 
pendent of whether data are collected periodically. Making an annual 
survey of a group of individuals does not in itself assure a longitudi- 
nal study; nor is such a study precluded by the fact that only a single 
survey is conducted. If work experience data are collected annually 
from a sample of individuals over a five-year period solely for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the total amount of unemployment or the total num- 
ber of job changes experienced during the period by the respondents, the 
study is clearly not longitudinal in terms of the definition offered 
above. On the other hand, if a single survey collects five-year work 
histories and if analysis of the data includes comparisons between the 
labor force status of the respondents in year n and their employment 
status in subsequent years, or between unemployment experience in year 
n and job mobility in year n-1 , the study is longitudinal even though 
Tt does not involve repeated surveys. 9 

Although a longitudinal analysis covering a five-year period may 
thus be made on the basis of a single survey at the end of the period, 
there are three major advantages in our plan of conducting annual sur- 
veys. First, some types of variables cannot conceivably be measured 



8 Dankward Kodlin and Donovan J. Thompson, An Appraisal of the 
Longitudinal Approach to Studies of Growth and Development , (monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child Development, Inc., Vol. XXIII, 

No. 1, 1958), PP« 8, 25. 

9 For an example of a rather simple retrospective longitudinal 
study of unemployment, see University of Michigan Survey Research Center, 
Persistent Unemployment, 1957-1961 , (Kalamazoo; The W.E. Upjohn Insti- 
tute for Employment Research, 1962). The present report, based only on 
the initial interview survey, also involves longitudinal analysis in 
the same sense, since the current labor force and employment status of 
the respondents is analyzed in the light of their previous work expe- 
rience . 
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